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of business as, first and foremost, a protection of the minority.
The great importance of an organic growth of internal
parliamentary law in developing the political strength and
constitutional ideas of the nation was only too soon to be
shown, namely in the early years of the reign of George III,
when the great majority of the corrupt House of Commons
was constantly at the disposal of the King and his Ministry.
Owing to the vital connection of parliamentary procedure
with the form into, which the constitution had been dis-
torted for the support of the oligarchy, the all-embracing
conservatism of the day had been driven to maintain the
two together; in the procedure thus protected, the small
minority of patriots and reformers found a valuable weapon
with which to carry on their resistance to royal intrigue.

Among contemporary observers in Europe there was but
little comprehension of the real characteristics of the English
domestic and foreign politics of the ancien regime, namely,
party government and violent struggles between the factions
into which an essentially homogeneous and oligarchically
constituted ruling class was split up ; the counterpart in
modern English political life no less frequently suffers in our
own day from astonishing misconceptions on the part of
Continental critics ; and the phenomenon is not properly
intelligible to anyone who does not understand the machinery
which it always presupposes.1 This is none other than the
parliamentary procedure peculiar to the House of Commons,
historically gained and resolutely preserved ; we have just
been tracing its special character. To maintain the parlia-
mentary reign of the oligarchy it was necessary to have the
lists exactly marked out and levelled and to fight under a
system of literally sacrosanct rules of battle ; even such
conditions would have been insufficient had not the tradi-
tion of generations produced the assumptions of mind and
spirit indispensable for such parliamentary tournaments. By

1 In England itself there has been from the beginning of the eighteenth
century, a growing insight into the peculiar nature of the constitution
developed since 1688. As might have been expected, this has been
especially shown by the adversaries of the Whigs who were its authors.
The series of great anti-Whig statesmen and writers begins with Swift and
Bolingbroke and ends with the young Disraeli, whose pungent description
of the " Venetian " constitution of England will be remembered.